LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 


New York, September 3, 1904. 

The Editor American Journal of Nursing, Rochester, N. Y. 

Deak Madam : Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, writes to me that he has 
urgent need for at least two or three additional trained nurses on his 
staif. He has at the present time six missionary hospitals in various 
parts of Alaska. He particularly needs a woman for Circle City on the 
Yukon, where she would probably have sole charge; for Valdez, on the 
southern coast, where she would be an assistant to the nurse'in charge; 
and at Ketchikan, in the south, where the arrangement would be similar 
to that at Valdez. 

The woman who goes to Circle City should be a person preferably 
not under thirty, and with a good background of experience. For the 
other positions younger and less experienced women might be used, but 
in any ease it is necessary that they should be excellent nurses. 

The qualifications may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. Communicant membership in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

2. Robust health and ability to live in the Alaskan climate. Circle 
City has a rigorous winter. Valdez is fairly cold with a great deal of 
snow. Ketchikan has a milder climate, probably no more severe than 
that of New York State during the winter. 

3. A willingness to use professional skill for missionary needs; 
that is to say, in commending the Christian faith as our Church has 
received it to people who might not otherwise be influenced by it, and in 
trying to render all sorts of service to needy people, whites and Indians, 
because of one’s own Christian faith. 

4. Readiness to work under authority, either of the bishop or mis¬ 
sionary or nurse in charge. 

5. Ability to work in harmony with other people. Missionary life 
means that missionaries are thrown together in small groups with little 
other congenial company, and must therefore be people who can stand 
the strain of associating uninterruptedly with the same people. 

As a rule our nurses in Alaska receive five hundred dollars a year. 
Quarters are provided. The missionary stipend is based on the principle 
of giving a support but practically nothing more. 

The work is difficult and hard in many ways. At times the strain 
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is heavy; at other times there is less to do, but as a rule the nurses are 
occupied pretty steadily. The people to whom a nurse would have to 
minister would often be distasteful,—rough miners, uncouth Indians,— 
but without exception the nurses whom we already have there are 
enthusiastic about their work. This is due, of course, chiefly to the 
fact that they regard it first of all less from the professional than from 
the religious point of view. 

If you can put me in communication with any young women who 
might be willing to consider such service, I shall be grateful. I hope 
that I have not seemed to make the service too hard and forbidding. It 
is not that by any means, as I think those who are doing it would be the 
first to testify; but it is well that a person considering it should not be 
misled into thinking that it would be similar in all respects to work here. 
The hours are less regular, the equipment is much more meagre, and 
one is thrown more completely on her own resources. Very truly yours, 

John W. Wood, Secretary, 

281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


[The following letter we shall answer in our next issue, and we invite the 
views of those who are giving special study to the subject of higher education. 
Miss Saffeir has expressed what a great many nurses feel who And the life more 
of a grind than pleasure. Putting to one side motives of philanthropy, and 
judging the question from a plain, practical Btand-point, “ How will the higher 
education affect the nurse in private practice?”—E d.] 

Dear Editor: Permit me to say a few words in regard to our 
profession as I see it. For the last seven years a great deal has been 
done to improve it. Almost every training-school in the United States 
is constantly adding to its curriculum; from two years of training they 
have changed to three years; they have also raised the standard for 
admission into the schools, and the latest reform, the registration laws, 
will certainly put the profession on such a footing that every woman will 
be proud to belong to it. 

All this is very inspiring, and we cannot help but respect and admire 
those women who have brought about these reforms. But there is one 
question I would like to ask our teachers and reformers, What does the 
future offer us more than the past? 

They will say that it will give us a better standard. Granted. But 
will it make our lives easier? Much has been said and written of late 
about reforms in the profession, but all I can gather from it is that the 
public will certainly gain, also the teachers of training-schools, for they 
will deal with more intelligent and mature women. I do not mean to 
reflect upon the nurses of the past, but if I do I include myself, so I hope 
to be forgiven. 



